PERPETUAL   ROMANCE
more terrifying than any answering roar could be, echoes
about her in space? These vast ships, going and returning
across the seas during the whole of each year, are in
themselves a fantasy; and when one remembers how crowded
with incident are the days spent on board them, it may
well be that a trans-Atlantic trip is among the most
extraordinary experiences which can be enjoyed by the
majority of men. But whether one travels by land or sea,
there is still no end to the pleasures and the pleasurable
excitements of such travel, and he must be dead indeed
to both pleasure and excitement who does not respond
to the bell, the trumpet, the whistle, or the roar that announces
departure.
An American friend of mine has told me how, as a boy,
he has spent many happy hours in the docks of his native
city, watching great ships coming slowly in, seeing them lie
there for a few days, and attending their magical resumption
of the sea. I myself, as a child, used to wait in a favourable
spot in order to see the railway train known as the 'Flying
Scotsman' thunder northward in the evening, with sparks
shooting like fireworks from the engine's funnel. To be at
Southampton when a liner comes or goes, guided and bumped
by those little tugs which reduce some watchers to laughter
and tears by their appearance of heroic impudence; or to see
those same liners at the other end of the world, undergoing
similarly rough treatment, and swaying fabulously to the
landing stage, is to catch the spirit of travel in its full flight.
To be on board one of these liners, with all the tremors of
arriving or departing, is to experience almost tragic delight.
A moment either way, and the liner will be, or has been, a
home for several crowded days. More than a home, in fact,
for we are too well acquainted with stout walls and roofs to
feel that they withstand the weather by miracle; while aboard
ship we hardly ever cease to marvel at the endurance by
means of which we are carried safely from port to port.